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President Asks for 
Social Legislation 


Qutlines Three-Point Program for 
Next Session of Congress in Un- 
expected Message 


SECURITY FOR AMERICANS IS AIM 


Housing, Unemployment and Old- 
Age Insurance Among Ma- 
jor Reforms Requested 


As the session of Congress was drawing 
to a close President Roosevelt did a very 
unusual thing. He sent to Congress a 
message presenting a long-range program 
of social legislation—a program which, in 
the nature of the case, could not be exe- 
cuted by the present session, but which 
should be considered next year and in the 
years to come. It was a declaration of ob- 
jectives toward which the government 
should strive. He called for a program of 
legislation designed to establish a greater 
measure of security among the people of 
the nation—a program through which 
Americans may be provided with better 
homes, by which they may be insured 
means of livelihood, and by which they 
may be safeguarded against the hazards 
of unemployment and dependent old age. 
Specifically, the message calls for the en- 
actment by the present Congress of the 
housing bill now before it (see THE AMER- 
ICAN OBSERVER, May 28), for continued 
attention through the years to projects by 
which better housing may be had, for the 
reclaiming of agricultural lands now threat- 
ening to revert to the desert, for the 
transfer of some lands from agricultural 
to grazing purposes, for the transfer over 
along period of populations from regions 
where they cannot make a living to regions 
where they can, and for the adoption of 
unemployment and old-age insurance plans. 


Program for the Future 


Why did the president announce these 
long-term objectives to a retiring Con- 
gtess? Was the declaration made for po- 
litical purposes? Did the president feel 
that the position of his party in the next 
election would be more secure if the record 
of work done could be supplemented by 
Promises of future performance? Did he 
wish to take the wind out of the sails of 
the Republicans who in national com- 
mittee assembled had just made a sug- 
gestion looking in the direction of social 
legislation ? Perhaps he had these things 
in mind, for the president is an adroit 
Politician. But few will question but that 
there is statesmanship as well as politics 
In the laying down of long-term plans for 
the people and for legislators to think 
about, and perhaps to modify, in the 
light of full discussion. 

The president took up the matter of 
housing. “People want decent homes to live 
in,” he said. It is a fact, of course, that 
the majority of Americans do not have 
homes which could fairly be called decent. 
This is apparent to any observer who has 
seen the miserable tenements in which 
large sections of the city populations live, 
or the bleak and wind-swept houses which 
80 Inadequately shelter a large proportion 
of the farmers; the shacks and hovels 
m the mining districts. It is probably 
Conservative to say that the greater number 
% American families are inadequately 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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ALMOST QUITTING TIME 


-—Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-DisPATCH 








Academic Interest 


Senators who opposed the confirmation of Rexford G. Tugwell’s nomination as under- 


secretary of agriculture based their opposition in part upon the assumption that 
he was not actually engaged in agriculture; that he was not a “dirt farmer;” that 
his interest in agricultural problems was “academic.” This is an interesting line of at- 
tack. What, after all, is academic interest except an interest prompted by an objective 
concern with a problem? The academic investigator, the college professor, is likely to 
have no axe to grind. He is not affected by personal considerations. If he is really com- 
petent as a professor and as a student of public affairs, he follows scientific rules of au- 
thenticity, detachment and thoroughness in his examination of public questions. If he is 
unacquainted with the ways of the world; if he is unsophisticated and unversed in the 
facts of economics and politics the trouble is not that he is academic but that he is lack- 
ing in preparation for his job. The professor of social science is charged with the responsi- 
bility of understanding and pointing out the significant facts of the social life. 

The alternative to academic interest is a vested interest. This is the interest which, 
according to our political tradition, demands respect. It is commonly assumed that the 
business man alone is entitled to speak upon governmental policy relative to business. 
Some people think that the labor leader has the exclusive right to prescribe the rules rela- 
tive to the government’s attitude toward labor. And it is similarly assumed that the 
farmer is the only one who understands problems of agricultural policy. It is true that 
those who are actively engaged in the making of profits in a particular line of work may 
be familiar with the details of the work and of the problems involved—details some of 
which may escape the detached observer. But one whose primary interest is the salvag- 
ing of profits may easily and without fault on his part become so warped in his thinking 
that he cannot see the problems of his industry in perspective. It would not be the part 
of wisdom to exclude special interests from a hearing when these interests are affected 
by a public policy. But, on the other hand, the suggestion that the scientific and de- 
tached student should be denied either a hearing or a responsibility is utterly absurd. If 
our public policies were determined less by vested interests and more by those whose 


interests are academic, our governmental record might be more pleasing than it is. 


Arms Parley Issues 
Are Again Delayed 


Problems Turned Over to Committees 
While Governments Hold Pri- 


vate Conversation 


TO SEEK GERMANY’S RETURN 


France and Russia Anxious to 
Expand Network of 
Security Pacts 


The disarmament conference cannot 
technically be called dead, but it can 
hardly be said to be in anything more 
than a state of suspended animation. 
After two weeks of unusually tense debate 
the delegates in Geneva, finding themselves 
less able than ever to arrive at a basis 
for agreement, dumped their problems into 
the laps of several committees for study, 
and adjourned until fall. For a time it 
seemed that nothing could prevent the 
meeting from ending in complete and 
dismal failure, so acute was the rupture 
which developed among the negotiators. 
3ut diplomats are famous for their skill 
in the art of postponing and evading 
issues. Privately most of them are ready 
to admit that events in Europe have ren- 
dered the conclusion of an arms limitation 
treaty impossible and that it is useless to 
go on talking about it. But they are never- 
theless resolved to keep the conference 
nominally in existence, hoping that at some 
time in the future they will be able to 
make a graceful exit, or, that by some 
happy miracle the dimming vision of dis- 
armament will be brought to life again. 

The 

It was, of course, an extremely difficult 
situation which confronted them as they 
assembled in Geneva on May 29. 
Germany, unable to gain France’s consent 
to her legal rearmament, had withdrawn 
from the conference and was arming 
illegally. For months the British had taken 
the lead in conducting private negotiations 
among the powers, trying to lure Germany 
back to Geneva. But French and German 
viewpoints could not be reconciled, and 
on April 17 French Foreign Minister 
Louis Barthou in a stiff note to Britain 
declared that Germany’s rearmament in 
violation of the provision in the Versailles 
Treaty had rendered the continuation of 
disarmament discussions impracticable. 

The deadlock was then returned to 
Geneva but no better luck was had in 
finding a solution. The nations promptly 
divided themselves into two camps. One, 
led by Great Britain and the United States, 
held that nothing could be accomplished 
until Germany had been brought back into 
the conference, and that consequently 
every effort should be made to satisfy 
German demands for equal rights in arma- 
ments. Once this was done the delegates 
could resume negotiations where they had 
stopped last October when Germany 
walked out. 

But there was formidable opposition to 
this point of view headed by France and 
her new powerful ally, Russia. This group 
of nations was of the opinion that Ger- 
many should not be begged to come back 
to Geneva. Rather, it would be preferable 
to forget about armament reduction for 
the time being and concentrate on the con- 
clusion of additional security agreements— 

(Concluded on page 7) 
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Notes From the News 


James M. Landis Much in Demand; Surgeons Favor Health 


Insurance; Ghost Writing; Commerce Report Upholds 
National Planning; Baker Speaks at West Point 


NE of the most brilliant young mem- 
bers of the government is James M. 
Landis. He, with Benjamin V. Cohen, a 
New York lawyer, drew up the National 
Securities Act and they played a prominent 
role in shaping the stock market regula- 
tion bill recently passed by Congress. It 
is generally predicted that President Roose- 
velt will remove Landis from his present 
position as federal trade commissioner and 
place him at the head of the special com- 
mission which is to administer the stock 
market regulation bill. This commission 
will be of the greatest importance, as it will 
have considerable dis- 
cretion in seeing that 
stock exchanges live 
up to the new rules 
as set forth in the 
stock market bill. 
Landis was born in 
Tokyo in 1899 and is 
young for a man with 
his responsibilities. 
His father was a mis- 
sionary. When he 
was fourteen years of 
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JAMES M. age, he was brought 
LANDIS to this country and 


entered a prep school 
in Pennsylvania. Later he attended Prince- 
ton, where he paid a large share of his ex- 
penses by publishing his notes on the 
school lectures in pamphlet form and sell- 
ing them to fellow students, 

After graduating from Princeton with 
honors, he attended the Harvard Law 
School. He took work under Felix Frank- 
furter, whose sound and liberal interpreta- 
tion of the law has gained him an enviable 
reputation. Under Frankfurter, Landis re- 
ceived the highest marks in class made at 
the school since the graduation of Justice 
Brandeis of the United States Supreme 
Court. Later he became professor of legis- 
lation at Harvard, during which time he 
learned to make laws that, as has well been 
discovered, are difficult to “get around” on 
legal technicalities. 


Dr. Thorp’s Report 


The United States cannot turn back; 
the laissez-faire system of unbridled com- 
petition and production has failed in ad- 
justing itself to modern needs; the govern- 
ment must continue to share the responsi- 
bility for the proper functioning of the 
economic system; production, prices and 
purchasing power must have a_ balanced 
relationship to each other; capital and 
labor must work more in harmony, and 
our foreign and domestic policies must be 
better coordinated. 

These are the conclusions reached in the 
1933 World Economic Review recently 
published by the United States Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. The 
author of the report, Dr. Willard L. Thorp, 
who served several months as director of 
the bureau, believes that the United States 
must pursue the above course if it is to 
check depressions. 


Republican National Chairman 


Since Henry P. Fletcher’s recent selec- 
tion as chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, there have been wide 
and varied appraisals, eulogies, and criti- 
cisms of him. The conservative wing of 
the Republican party, remembering when 
Fletcher, in 1912, bolted the Republican 
party, along with the Roosevelt bullmoos- 
ers, criticize his disloyalty. The Progres- 
sive Republicans, on the other hand, say 
he is too reactionary and denounce his 
choice on the ground that his appeal to 
the West is nil. On the whole, however, 
it may be said that he is popular with 
“regular” Republicans. 

Mr. Fletcher is a native Pennsylvanian, 
and he received his academic training at 
Chambersburg Academy and Lafayette Col- 
lege. Although admitted to the bar in 
1894, he soon left his practice to join 
Theodore Roosevelt’s Rough Riders. 

He entered the diplomatic service in 
1902, and has since been ambassador to 
four countries—Chile, Mexico, Belgium 


and Italy. He was an ardent campaigner 
for the reélection of President Hoover, and 
in return Hoover threw his influence to 
Fletcher for the Republican national chair- 
manship. Ogden Mills, secretary of the 
treasury under Hoover, and Senator Reed 
of Pennsylvania also supported Fletcher. 
Thus it appears that the same group 
—Hoover, Reed, Mills—is still in control 
of the Republican party. 


CWA Aijids Science 


The Smithsonian Institution in Wash- 
ington, which houses Lindbergh’s plane, 
The Spirit of St. Louis, gives credit to 
1000 unemployed men for obtaining rich 
knowledge of ancient America. These men, 
recruited by CWA to dig into prehistoric 
sites, have unearthed valuable buried se- 
crets of the past. The men worked under 
the supervision of professional scientists. 


Population of States 

California has at last gone ahead of 
Texas in population, according to the 1933 
Census Bureau population estimates. Al- 
though Texas has held fifth place among 
the states since 1910, it now moves down 
a notch. The ranking now is New York, 
Pennsylvania, Illinois, Ohio, California, 
(6,062,000), Texas (6,023,000). 


Ghost Writing 

“Ghost writing” in Washington is highly 
organized. Officials, who are extremely 
busy with their administrative duties, often 
have no time to make speeches or to sub- 
mit statements on this or that to the press. 
But the great game of politics must be 
constantly played, so the publicity men of 
the political parties keep busy, writing 
speeches and statements on current devel- 
opments. They then get senators, repre- 
sentatives and other government officials to 
sign their names to the statements which are 
then published in the press. Charles Michel- 
son, head of the Publicity Bureau of the 
Democratic party, is particularly masterful 
at this game. He played a prominent part 
in Roosevelt’s campaign for president. 

Not all congressmen or other govern- 
ment officials by any means lend them- 
selves to this type of publicity. Many of 
them prefer to express their own opinions 
or not have them expressed. But “ghost 
writing’ has long prevailed as a means of 
keeping prominent politicians in the lime- 
light. Thus if you see a burning attack or 
eulogy of some measure by senator so-and- 
so, do not be too certain that he is the 
author of the statement. 


Increase in Recreation Facilities 


An increase in the number of public rec- 
reation facilities in 1,036 cities of the 
United States and Canada is reported in 
the recently published 1933 yearbook of 
the National Recreation Association. These 
increased facilities have been created 
largely by the use of federal funds. Many 
states have been compelled practically to 
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discontinue spending money on recreation 
projects despite the fact that such projects 
are in much greater demand than ever be- 
fore on account of unemployment and 
greater leisure under the industrial codes. 
Therefore, the federal government’s finan- 
cial assistance in this field brings encourage- 
ment to social workers. 

The yearbook says there were 7,434 out- 
door playgrounds in 1933, compared with 
6,990 in 1932. Baseball diamonds in- 
creased from 4,161 to 4,224 and _ play- 
ground ball diamonds from 4,759 to 5,572. 
There were 472 bathing beaches in 1932 
and 530 in 1933. Tennis courts increased 
from 9,267 to 9,921 and ice skating rinks 
from 1,659 to 1,740. In the year 551 new 
areas and centers were opened. 


Harvard and Yale for Roosevelt 


Majorities in twenty-three out of twenty- 
five states were given to the Roosevelt 
administration in the latest tally of The 
Literary Digest’s poll to test national 
opinion on the New Deal. The popular 
vote showed 370,491 for the administration 
and 255,429 against it. 

In a special poll of the universities, 
there was revealed a sweeping reversal of 
undergraduate opinion since the presiden- 
tial campaign of 1932. At that time The 
Yale News and The Harvard Crimson con- 
ducted straw polls, Hoover defeating 
Roosevelt 1,741 to 620 at Harvard and 
1,416 to 370 at Yale. The recent poll of 
these two universities, however, shows a 
strong swing to Roosevelt: 


HARVARD 
For Roosevelt Policies 1,083 
Against 639 
YALE 
For Roosevelt 973 
Against 640 


Baker’s Note of Warning 


Newton D. Baker, secretary of war 
under Woodrow Wilson, addressed the 
members of the graduating class at the 
West Point Military Academy last week. 
Sounding a note of warning, he told his 
audience of young men to be prepared to 
carry on the struggle that began when the 
World War ended. Not only must they 
study the military potency of European 
nations, he said, but they must also be- 
come familiar with the historical and racial 
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Henry P, Fletcher (center) photographed with members of the national committee after his 
election to the chairmanship. 


bases and motives of foreign peoples, in 
order best to serve their country. He 
continued: 


The effect of that war (World War) has 
unsettled the fate of mankind. The hands 
of the clock of civilization were set back ten, 
twenty, thirty, maybe fifty years. The great- 
est loss the war entailed was the loss of faith. 
Until that war came civilization had been ad- 
vancing with enormous rapidity. All of a 
sudden war came and mankind suddenly re- 
alized that the most perfect institutions of 
the world were inadequate to prevent this 
great catastrophe. 

A sense of insecurity took possession of 
human minds throughout the civilized world, 
and that sense of insecurity remains to this 
minute. The great thirst of the human mind 
is for certainty and security. The world is 
going through many changes in an effort to 
find a new safety and a new certainty. 


Health Insurance 


The American College of Surgeons, re- 
cently meeting in Chicago, endorsed health 
insurance as a means of providing “more 
adequate medical service for the whole 
community.” This medical association did 
not propose any specific plan but it favored 
the principle of . periodic prepayments 
by Americans of moderate means for hos- 
pitalization and medical care. It recog- 
nized the fact that a large part of the 
population cannot afford to obtain proper 
medical attention because of the high cost 
of such services. 

The question of health insurance has cre- 
ated much controversy in medical circles. 
The majority in this profession is drasti- 
cally opposed to any system which might 
lead to socialization of medicine. That is 
why the American College of Surgeons 
stressed the point that any measures aimed 
at setting up voluntary health insurance 
should be controlled by the medical profes- 
sion, and should be conducted strictly in 
accordance with the accepted code of eth- 
ics of this profession. 

This endorsement of health insurance 
calls attention to the studies of the eco- 
nomics of American medical practice which 
were made in 1932 by the Committee on 
the Costs of Medical Care and by the 
Commission on Medical Education. The 
studies, which stirred the wrath of a large 
section of the medical profession, showed 
that the costs of medical care are much 
too high for the great majority of wage- 
earners, that hospital facilities are not 
available to a majority of the sick, that the 
study of rare ailments is overemphasized 
at the expense of the care of the common 
illnesses, that although the scientific side 
of medical science has made great strides, 
the masses of people are not benefiting by 
this increased medical knowledge to the ex- 
tent that they should be. In addition to 
these disadvantages to the public it was 
also brought out that the earnings of the 
average physician are extremely low. In 
other words, the cost of medicine is too 
high for the average citizen and the aver- 
age doctor barely makes a living. This 
suggests a need of a reorganization of the 
distribution of medical services. 

The Committee on the Costs of Medical 
Care made a number of suggestions on how 
to improve this situation. It expressed 
the opinion that medical services should 
be unified and grouped around hospitals, 
that the costs of medical care should be 
placed on a group payment basis, through 
the use of insurance or taxation or both, 
that the codrdination of medical services 
should be considered important functions 
of every state and local community. 
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Japan: The sudden disappearance of 
e of their vice consuls in Nanking, 
China, has aroused a storm of fury among 
the Japanese. It is believed that Eimi 
Kuramoto, the missing man, was abducted 
and slain by the Chinese. Japan imme- 
diately dispatched two warships to Nan- 
king “to assist in the search for Kura- 
moto.” The Japanese consul general in 
Nanking declared that he considered the 
incident serious and that “we are prepared 
for any emergency and will not wait for 
satisfactory Chinese action, but are await- 
ing Tokyo’s instructions.” 

It is not clear whether Japan will seize 
upon this incident as a pretext for further 
military activity in China. For some time 
there have been reports that another cam- 
paign was impending in order to force the 
Chinese to settle issues arising from the 
seizure of Manchuria and to adopt a more 
friendly attitude toward Japan. In this 
connection the following comment from 
the American-owned China Weekly Review 
in Shanghai is interesting: 


Ss 


Japan’s present moves in the Far Eastern 
and international diplomatic fields have as 
their primary objective the forcing of China 
into a military and economic alliance with 
Japan, which, if consummated would have 
the effect of eliminating American and Euro- 
pean interests and influence from eastern Asia 
and the relegation of China to the position 
of a dependency somewhat as that now occu- 
pied by Manchuria. 

In order to accomplish this major ambition 
the Japanese ruling group which includes the 
military clique and the financial and commer- 
cial interests affiliated with the houses of 
Mitsui and Mitsubishi has been responsible for 
two recent moves: the declaration of the so- 
called Asiatic Monroe Doctrine (more prop- 
erly termed the hands-off China policy) and 
the exertion of pressure on the Chinese gov- 
ernment. The declaration of the Asiatic Mon- 
roe Doctrine was designed primarily for the 
purpose of scrapping the Nine Power Treaty 
which guarantees China’s sovereignty, inde- 
pendence, territorial and administrative in- 
tegrity. Pressure upon China, exerted in nu- 
merous ways, has been designed to force 
China into compliance with Japan’s chief ob- 
jective—a military and economic alliance— 
which would have the double effect of stifling 
Chinese objections and thus preventing the 
other nations of the world from interfering 
with Japan’s activities in the Far East or as- 
sisting in the Chinese reconstruction program. 


* * * 


Austria: The Austrian Nazis, who 
would force Dollfuss to come to terms with 
Germany, are becoming more militant. Ter- 
rorism has increased to such an extent that 
the government has decided to double the 
number of police. Rifles and machine guns 
are stacked on the street corners in Vienna 
in anticipation of further trouble. The 
bombings have been chiefly in Vienna and 
along the railways leading to the west and 
south. Traffic along the lines has at times 
been completely disorganized. As soon as 
tracks would be repaired in one place they 
would be blown up in another. The cabinet 
held hurried meetings to consider the situ- 
ation, and decided to organize volunteer 
defense groups among Austrian citizens 
Somewhat in the nature of vigilante com- 
mittees, 


* * * 


Germany The economic crisis has at- 
tained to such severity that Germany may 
be forced to devalue the mark. The gold 
Coverage for paper money has dropped to 
3.4 per cent—almost to the vanishing point. 
Authorities are resorting to frantic meas- 
ures in an effort to bolster the currency. 
Germans are allowed to make commercial 
Payments abroad to the extent of only 
$13.38 a month. This may be followed by 
‘ complete transfer moratorium on July 1 
Which will involve all Germany’s foreign 
obligations. Naturally, all this only means 
steater sacrifices for the German people. 


§'The German people turned me out and 
if they want me back they will have to 


come and fetch me,” declared Kaiser Wil- 
helm II recently in an interview with a 
correspondent for the London Daily Mail. 
“Chancellor Hitler has done a marvelous 
work in putting a new life and soul into 
the German nation. If ever the German 
people think it right that his endeavors 
should be crowned by a return to constitu- 
tional monarchy, I am sure my family 
would not fail in its duty.” There is no 
doubt that Wilhelm would give anything to 
see monarchy established once more in 
Germany. It is likewise plain that many 
German people feel the same way, and in 
the event of increased economic difficulties 
the move may be resorted to in an effort 
to prevent too much dissatisfaction from 
setting in, 


*x* * * 


Geneva: In spite of the gloomy reports 
which come from the various countries tell- 
ing of increasing economic difficulties, fig- 
ures from Geneva assert that basic condi- 
tions are gradually improving throughout 
the world. The New York Times takes 
note of this situation as follows: 


In some cases, the statistical showing has 
been very marked. In Great Britain, for ex- 
ample, the index of production for the March 
quarter of this year is 109.0, which is virtually 
as high as the average figure in 1929 of 110.6. 
Employment has also steadily gained, and de- 
spite unemployment of 2,303,000 the number 
of persons actually employed is also now prac- 
tically at the 1929 level—10,140,000 in April of 
this year compared with the 1929 figure of 
10,220,000. In Germany the index of physical 
production has risen from 64.9 per cent of the 
1928 level in March, 1933, to 83 per cent in 
March of this year. Unemployment in Ger- 
many fell from 5,331,000 at the end of April, 
1933, to 2,609,000 at the end of April last. 

The following table based on the Monthly 
Bulletin of Statistics published by the League 
of Nations, indicates the improvement in in- 
dustrial production for some of the principal 
countries in February of this year compared 
with February a year ago. The figures repre- 
sent percentages of industrial production in 
1928: 





February February 

















Country 1933 1934 
Germany 80.6 
Belgium 66.0 
Canada Su, 71.3 
Chile 124.7 121.4 
RIRESROED BEREOG  creicsiceseniccsinercounes 56.8 73.0 
France 81.1 83.5 
Japan 115.0 125.7 
TEND csikcccaareaanen 102.2 105.9 
Poland Sid 61.1 
CSPORE GERRI ssscnsicsiesinsssincecsn 89.9 104.5 
Sweden 85.6 100.0 





U. S. S. R.: As time goes on the Soviets 
are finding that they have less use for the 
Ogpu, the famous organization of secret 
police which has been the cause of so much 
terrorism during the course of the Com- 
munist experiment. In the past the chief 


function of the Ogpu has been to run down 
political enemies of the Soviet Union, try 
them and if found guilty (usually they 
were so found) execute them. The Ogpu 
was responsible only to the very highest 
officials in the Communist party. The reg- 
ular courts could not interfere with its de- 
cisions. 

But now, Soviet authorities believe, the 
time has come for a change in tactics. 
Communism is well intrenched in Russia 
and there is no longer need to fear revolt 
on the part of the people. Moreover, there 
has long been complaint with respect to 
the Ogpu and, of course, much criticism 
from abroad. For these reasons it was de- 
cided some time ago to curb the powers of 
this secret police organization, and to rely 
more on the loyalty of Soviet citizens for 
the detecting of plots against the Soviet 
Union. Accordingly, a decree was recently 
published by which prisoners taken by the 
Ogpu must be tried in the regular courts 
and if found guilty executed by ordinary 
firing squads. Eventually it is expected 
that the Ogpu will be completely dissolved. 

ee a 


Great Britain: The British govern- 
ment, apparently, did not expect a reply to 
its war debt note to the United States, 
but it received one. The mild-mannered 
American secretary of state, Cordell Hull, 
made a direct statement of Washington’s 
position and gave the British to understand 
that our government is not satisfied with 
their attitude toward the debt problem. 
He reminded the British that it was up to 
them, as debtors, to suggest modifications 
of the debt arrangement and not to us; he 
emphasized our government’s belief that 
the debts of other governments to Great 
Britain had no connection with their debt 
to us; and he pointed out that under the 
terms of the Johnson act the British would 
not have to pay up the balance of all un- 
paid installments-—-$262,000,000—to avoid 
default, but only the current installment— 
$85,670,765.05. 

Finally, Mr. Hull made a_ suggestion 
which may have an important bearing on 
the whole war debt problem. He declared 
that the British had never made a proposal 
for payment of the debt in goods instead 
of gold and hinted that the United States 
was ready to consider this method of pay- 
ment. It will be recalled that one of the 
chief complaints registered by debtor 
powers is that the United States originally 
made the loans in the form of goods, and 
that they could only be repaid in kind 
since it was impossible to obtain enough 
gold to discharge the obligations. But the 
United States has by its high tariff walls 
shut off our markets from many kinds of 
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VIENNA AN ARMED CAMP AGAIN 


The government has been obliged to call out the army and station troops at strategic corners 
to guard against violent disturbances. 


goods produced in _ foreign countries. 
Hence, the debt problem met with a stale- 
mate. However, President Roosevelt has 
recently been authorized by Congress to ne- 
gotiate reciprocal tariff agreements with 
other countries in order to increase our for- 
eign trade. He has wide discretionary 
powers over the tariff which no president 
has ever had before. There are indica- 
tions, therefore, that he is considering the 
settlement of the war debt question on the 
basis of payment in terms of goods. 


+ = * 


Yugoslavia: The foreign minister of 
Yugoslavia went to Paris last week to ex- 
press his country’s anxiety over the threat- 
ened restoration of the Hapsburg monarchy 
in Austria. Recently, Archduke Eugene, 
a member of the Hapsburg family which 
has been in exile since the war, returned 
to Vienna. He was enthusiastically greeted 
by the people and cordially received by 
officials of the government. This incident 
has served to increase rumors that Presi- 
dent Miklas of Austria would eventually 
be replaced by Hapsburg Archduke Otto, 
pretender to the throne, or by Archduke 
Francis Ferdinand. Yugoslavia has become 
alarmed over these reports and_ has 
appealed to France. A considerable part 
of Yugoslavia was once included in the 
Hapsburg empire and she does not want to 
risk a repetition of that experience. France 
is expected to give every assurance that 
she will oppose a Hapsburg restoration. 
: es 


Chaco: President Roosevelt’s attempt to 
frustrate the warfare between Bolivia and 
Paraguay by prohibiting the sale of muni- 
tions in the United States to these two 
countries, has been practically futile. No 
other country has curbed the sale of muni- 
tions to the warring nations, and, according 
to an article by Ernesto Barros Jarpa, 
former foreign minister to Chile, both 
Bolivia and Paraguay have enough war sup- 
plies stocked up to last many months. 
i 

France: France is being swept by a 
wave of disorders regularly every Sunday. 
On June 10, 1,200 Socialists and Commu- 
nists battled with police in Grenoble and 
similar disturbances broke out in other 
parts of the country. In general the pro- 
tests are against what are said to be Fascist 
tendencies on the part of the government. 
Officials in Paris declare they are prepared 
to resort to stern measures to suppress the 
disorders. 


What effect will these clashes have upon 

the Doumergue government? Present 
indications are that the new premier is 
fairly well intrenched and that he is sup- 
ported by many French citizens who are 
anxious for a strong, honest government. 
But at the same time there are numerous 
currents of dissatisfaction. Aside from 
the constantly protesting Socialists and 
Communists it is plain that the liberal—the 
Left—elements in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties are not happy over the new situation. 
The Left, while divided into conflicting 
groups, holds a majority in the chamber 
and it may in due time decide to overthrow 
the Doumergue government. The position 
of many members of parliament is clearly 
outlined by the Christian Science Monitor: 

The Doumergue government is merely tol- 
erated until the danger passes. The rigorous 
economic methods which have been adopted, 
and the more vigilant foreign policy which 
has been applied, are disliked by many mem- 
bers of parliament. Doctrinally, the special 
powers conferred on the prime minister, who 
can issue decree laws, are found objectionable. 
The greatest objection, however, in the eyes 
of deputies accustomed to play the party 
game, is that they are out of office and are 
compelled to lend unwilling votes to a gov- 
ernment not of their making. 
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THE NEED OF POISE 


Poise and self-control are essential characteristics of ad- 
ministrative leadership. An executive who handles public 
business should steer clear of political controversy. He 
should be above personal recrimination. He should be 
impartial with respect to conflicts of public opinion. He 
should stick to his job of administration. 

Such a requirement applies particularly to the man at 
the head of the National Recovery Administration. The 
task of supervising the activities of the NRA is a very 
difficult one. If the NRA is to succeed, it must command 
the respect and the loyalty of a great majority of the 
American people. It must not be regarded as the property 
of Democrats or Republicans, employers or employees. It 
is an instrument to be used by the American people and 
in their interest. 

It is essential, therefore, that a man in General Johnson’s 
position should keep his head. If he is to use his great 
office to win support for the organization for whose opera- 
tions he is responsible, he must show a respect for all 
divisions of thought. 
tions. 


He must be considerate of all fac- 
He must be above party and above the turmoil of 
industrial and labor controversy. 

It is unfortunate, therefore, that the general descends 
sometimes to the ethical levels of a dog fight. It is unfor- 
tunate that he turns with venom upon the Republicans and 
It is 
unfortunate when his sarcasm is directed, as it was re- 


hurls at them his characteristically abusive phrases. 


cently, at the leaders and programs of workers. General 
Johnson has a very hard assignment. He works under 
terrific pressure. He may be pardoned if sometimes he falls 
short of that degree of poise and objectivity which we 
might hope to see in our administrators. The more nearly, 
however, that he can conform to necessary standards of 
sound administrative conduct, the more likely it is that the 
great venture to which he has dedicated his time, his 
energy and his remarkable ability will succeed. 





Keynes Sees Hope 


This is the season for commencement oratory. Many 
comments on the speeches to which college and high school 
graduates must listen are far from complimentary. There 
is a good deal of skepticism about the value of the advice 
given by the eminent speakers. But in at least one case, the 
New York World-Telegram discerns a message of value. 
Here is that newspaper’s comment on the addresses made 
at Columbia University: 

Two speakers at the Columbia University commencement, 
Tuesday, revealed anxiety regarding the effect of present gov- 
ernmental trends in the United States. 

President Nicholas Murray Butler was gravely concerned 
that taxation will undermine the donating power of wealthy 




















THE AGE OLD QUESTION 
—Carmack in CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


citizens and seriously damage all educational, social, medical 
and other institutions toward which they were contributing 
an amount equal to half the income of the federal government 
before the depression. To “wreck or even cripple these tens 
of thousands of public service undertakings,” he said, “would 
be to strike a blow at the American people from which they 
might never recover.” 

President Conant of Harvard said in words seemingly charged 
with implication: —‘We [all American institutions of learning] 
shall succeed or fall to the extent that the country is willing 
to make sacrifices to keep our ideals inviolate. If during some 
crisis one group of institutions is in danger for economic or 
political reasons we must all rally to its support.” 

The third speaker saw hope in all that is being done govern- 
mentally in this country now. He was John Maynard 
Keynes, noted British economist. The United States, he said, 
has become the outstanding economic laboratory of the world. 
It is in the middle of an evolutionary, not a revolutionary, 
process of change. The older generation of big business, “the 
master builders of modern America,” he declared, must realize 
the necessity of great change. “Perhaps,” he said, “it may be 
that young America .. . is here getting its chance. .. . I feel 
deep sympathy for the young administrators at Washington 
who, surrounded by an impatient public opinion which hopes 
much but understands little . are trying hard to discover 
the new world. I envy them their opportunity.” 

We prefer this spirit of Keynes. Progress and continual re- 
covery are in the very air that humanity breathes. 


Credit Where It Is Due 


The St. Louis Post-Dispatch published the following 
editorial in order to place the original credit for recent 
efforts to expose the international munitions business. The 
bouquet goes to Mr. Quincy Howe, editor of The Living 
Age, who certainly deserves it: 


It is no disparagement of the fine work of Senators Nye 
and Vandenberg in obtaining an investigation of the muni- 
tions industry or of the numerous magazines and publishing 
houses which have recently brought out articles and books on 
the subject to say that the man who is most responsible for 
the attention which the “merchants of death” are getting has 
received virtually no credit from the public for what he did. 
He is Quincy Howe, editor of the 90-year-old Living Age. A 
glance through the files of his magazine will show that it re- 
printed its first exposé of the armament business, Francis 
Delaisi’s “Corruption in Armaments,” three years ago. 

Since then, pages of the Living Age have carried many ar- 
ticles dealing with the activities and intrigues of munitions 
makers, including “Secret International,” “Steel Against Peace,” 
“Man Behind Hitler,’ “War Pays” and “Europe’s Greatest 
Racket.” A year and a half before the appearance of Fortune’s 
article, “Arms and the Men,” now famous and justifiedly so, 
Senator Borah read into the Congressional Record a Living 
Age discussion of profits from war slaughter. As the provoker 
of the current discussion of this subject in the United States, 
Mr. Howe has served the people, and they are entitled to 
know to whom they are indebted. 


AAA and the Drought 


From the heart.of the stricken area comes the fol- 
lowing comment on the AAA program and the drought. 
There has been much criticism of the agricultural adminis- 
tration for cutting production and then allowing the weather 
to be so perverse. But at least the Omaha World-Herald 
is convinced that the production control contracts have 
been beneficial in spite of the drought: 


Crop reduction as a palliative for drought distress has a 
paradoxical sound, but actually the Middle West is infinitely 
better off for the wheat and corn production control contracts. 
Millions of dollars have been or will be paid to thousands of 
farmers in Nebraska, Iowa and Kansas for contracting not to 
grow specified acreages of crops which Providence has decreed 
they could not have grown anyway. 

There has already been a great loss in the wheat crop. It 
seems inevitable that there will be a good deal of corn crop 
damage, although timely rains can still exercise a tremendous 
saving influence. In this situation the farmers who have signed 
wheat and corn crop contracts are those who are sitting pretty, 
or at least as pretty as a burned-out farmer can sit. 


Congress and Cocoanut Oil 


In spite of the fact that the Philippines have accepted 
the plan for independence extended by Congress, the record 
of the United States is not yet clear. The tax on cocoanut 
oil, which President Roosevelt tried unsuccessfully to 
abolish, may seriously injure our trade relations with the 
islands and our position in the Far East, according to the 
New York World-Telegram: 


Congress promised the Filipino people independence within 
ten years, provided the Filipinos, among other things, reduce 
their annual shipments of cocoanut oil to the United States to 
448,000,000 pounds. Then, while the Filipinos were in the act 
of accepting the independence contract, Congress levied a de- 
structive tax upon that industry, which supports one-fourth of 
the Filipino population. 

Congress spoke with the voice of Jacob, then acted with 
the hand of Esau. 

President Roosevelt now asks Congress to redeem our na- 
tional honor by reconsidering the cocoanut oil tax. As spokes- 
man for the American people, who believe their government 
should be honorable, the president could not do less. 

The Filipinos buy hundreds of millions of dollars’ worth of 
American farm and factory products. It is not wise to de- 
stroy their capacity to buy from us, either now while they are 
still American citizens or later when they achieve independ- 
ence. In the Philippines is one overseas market not already 
lost to us, and our own welfare demands that we cling to it. 

Nor can we afford any blunder that will lose friends in the 
Far East, where delicate international complications call for 
careful American diplomacy. 

In the Pacific arena we need customers and friends. 


Toward a Personal Philosophy of Life 
“Readers who have followed the Journal of the National 
Education Association for several years frequently ask the 
editor for lists of books. The following titles from the 
editor’s own library have been selected for those who seek 
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“T BUILD MY HOUSE OF STRAW!” 
—Talburt in Washington News 


a philosophy of life and who wish to buy a few books to 
which they can turn again and again for guidance and in- 
spiration. This list is also suitable for a short course in 
college. Most of the books make excellent presents for 
birthdays, commencements, or Christmas. There is not a 
title on the list that does not have genuine literary merit. 
The excellence of these books is not in their recency but 
in their lucid presentation of fundamental values. An un- 
conquerable spirit—informed and disciplined according to 
its own ideals of excellence—is the surest security in a 
world of many uncertainties .... Where several editions 
of the same work are available, a good inexpensive edition 
has been chosen. Starred items give a shorter selection. 
Readers are invited to send suggestions.”—Joy Elmer Mor- 
gan, Editor. 

(1) The Wholesome Personality; A Contribution to Mental 


Hygiene by William H. Burnham. Appleton-Century Co. 35 
W. 32 St., New York. 1932. $2.75. 


*(2) What Men Live By; Work, Play, Love, Worship by 
William C. Cabot. Houghton Mifflin Co. 2 Park St., Boston. 
1914. $1.50. 


(3) Essays by Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston. 1929. $1. 

*(4) Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin. Modern Read- 
ers’ Series, Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York. 1927. 
$1.2 

(5) The Prophet by Kahlil Gibran. 
Ave., New York. 1923. $2. 

(6) Time to Live: Adventures in the Use of Leisure by 
Gove Hambidge. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42 St., New 
York. 1933. $1.50. 

(7) In Plain Paths by Elizabeth Hays. 


Riverside Library, 
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Knopf Inc., 730 Fifth 


(Classified selec- 


tions from the Bible.) Winston Co., 1006 Arch St., Phila- 
delphia. 1930. $1.50. 
*($) Constructive Citizenship by L. P. Jacks, Harper & 


Bros., 49 E. 33 St., New York. 1928. $1. 
(9) Autobiography of a Philosopher by George Herbert 


Palmer. Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston. 1930. $2. 
*(10) The Philosophy of Loyalty by Josiah Royce. Mac- 
millan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York. 1909. $2.50. 
(11) Essays in Application by Henry van Dyke. Scribners, 


597 Fifth Ave., New York. 1913. $1.50. 

*(12) When a Man Comes to Himself by Woodrow Wil- 
son. Harper, 49 E. 33 St., New York. 1915. 75c. 

“Where one man in ancient times was free to think, to 
day millions are free to draw upon the accumulated expe- 
rience of all written history as it is recorded in books and 
made free at our great libraries. Love books; own 4s 
many as you can; select them carefully; use and encourage 
libraries.” 


Those who engage in a trade war are, after all, not such 
distant cousins to those in the war trade. 
—Columbus DisPpATCH 


In a magazine article concerning a general, the author 
states, “He never hesitates a moment when his own per- 
sonal safety is concerned.” Neither do we. 

—Washington Post. 


In Japanese quarters it is denied that Emperor Kang 
Teh of Manchoukuo is ill with typhoid. The idea is ap- 
parently that the ruler of Manchoukuo would not take 
such a serious step without first consulting the Tokyo au- 
thorities. —New York TIMES. 

There is this to be said to the credit of the magician 
or sleight-of-hand performer—if he borrows a coin, 4 hat 
or a watch of you he always restores the property intact. 
But, so far as we know, nobody has yet tempted him with 
a lawnmower. —Lowell EVENING LEADER. 


A Los Angeles woman divorced her husband the other 
day because he refused to eat anything but pickles, salam! 
bread and milk. It almost seems as if it would have been 
easier for the wife just to let Nature take its course. 

—Boston TRANSCRIPT. 
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We read old books for their excellence, but new ones to share in the 
mental life of our time.—SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE. 











War in Europe? 


“The Boiling Point,” by H. R. Knicker- 
bocker. New York, Farrar and Rine- 
hart. $2. 


ILL war come in Europe? H. R. 

Knickerbocker, one time Pulitzer Prize 
winning journalist, set out to find an an- 
swer to this question. He toured the 
capitals of Europe and talked to “common 
men and kings, to chauffeurs and foreign 
ministers, to the chiefs of the general 
staffs, to journalists and politicians, in 
monarchies, dictatorships. and democra- 
cies.” The result is 260-odd pages of rapid- 
fire reporting which is fairly entertaining 


and informative but not entirely satis- 
factory. 
The trouble is that Mr. Knickerbocker 


seems to have confined most of his atten- 
tion to kings, prime ministers, foreign mini- 
sters and dictators. Such gentlemen can 
rarely be counted upon to speak their real 
minds when discussing delicate European 
problems with an itinerant reporter. Pri- 
marily they are politicians and are not 
interested in giving the real facts for 
popular consumption. The question, as 
may be expected, is left up in the air. No 
one cares to predict the future of Europe. 


Greek Civilization 


“A Biography of the Greek People” 
by Cecil Fairfield Lavell. New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $3.00. 
HIS is not merely another history of 
the Greeks. Mr. Lavell, professor of 
the history of thought in Grinnell College, 
has devoted ten years of work and more 
of study to the subject treated in this 
book. Consequently, its authenticity and 
scholarly nature cannot be questioned. 
That does not mean, however, that the 
book will appeal only to specialized stu- 
dents of Greek history. It is written in 
a sufficiently popular style to command 
the attention and interest of all general 
readers. 

Mr. Lavell treats his subject not as an 
isolated period in the history of the world. 
Rather he undertakes to show wherein the 
philosophy and culture of the Greeks have 
influenced our own civilization. The ability 
of this ancient people to cope with the 
various problems with which they were 
confronted—problems of both an individual 
and a collective nature—is a fact which 
has permanent value and which should 
not be ignored today. 

While a certain familiarity with the 
formal history of ancient Greece will prove 
helpful in reading this book, it is not ab- 
solutely essential, for the author gives suf- 
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ficient historical data to enable the reader 
to keep his bearings throughout. All as- 
pects of Greek life, from the very begin- 
nings through the rise and fall of the city- 
states, down through the age of Plato and 
Aristotle to the final collapse are treated 
clearly and with sufficient delay. While 
not a great book, Mr. Lavell’s contribution 
is certainly one which cannot but enrich 
the lives and understanding of people liv- 
ing in the twentieth century. 


On Revolution 


“The Coming American Revolution” 
by George Soule. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $2.50. 


S THERE going to be a revolution in the 

United States? Do the policies in- 
augurated by the Roosevelt administration 
constitute a revolution in the sense that 
they have resulted in the transfer of power 
and control from one class to another? 
What is meant by “revolution” in the par- 
lance of economists and political philoso- 
phers? What elements of change are there 
in the United States indicating that funda- 
mental readjustments will have to be 
made? Is it likely that if and when we 
emerge from the depression, future eco- 
nomic crises will be averted? Can the 
capitalist system work successfully in the 
face of the enormous technological changes 
with which the world is confronted today? 
These and hundreds of other questions 
which have been on the lips of Americans 
during the last two or three years are an- 
swered by Mr. Soule in his new book. 

Few will question George Soule’s right 
to speak upon subjects of this kind. He 
is one of the country’s most thoughtful 
writers on economic and political subjects. 
As one of the editors of The New Repub- 
lic, he has made some penetrating analyses 
of contemporary problems. He has writ- 
ten a number of interesting books, the last 
of which, “A Planned Society,” provoked 
widespread comment. Whether one agrees 
with Mr. Soule or not, one cannot but pay 
attention to what he has to say because of 
his outstanding American 
thought. 

In his new book, Mr. Soule repudiates 
much of what he said in his earlier work. 
He seems to take for granted that cap- 
italism cannot permanently salvage itself 
and that it must sooner or later be sup- 
planted by a society the principal charac- 
teristic of which will be the collective 
rather than the individual interest. This 
may not occur in one year or ten or twenty, 
but, according to Mr. Soule, the trend is 
inevitable. He declares in one place: 


position in 
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(Oxford University Press). 





Capitalism will, con- 
sciously, fight hard against 
the trend to socialism. It 
is, for the moment, the 
most highly organized 
force, with the most re- 
sources at its command. 
Its opponents, though po- 
tentially more powerful 
and far more numerous, 
do not yet understand 
fully what the battle is 
about, and are engaged 
only in a formless guerilla 
warfare. Yet modern 
capitalism is fighting a 
rear-guard action; the 
more it succeeds in sav- 
ing itself, the further 
it must retreat. Every 
time it advances, it in- 
vites a rout. The territory 
in which it now finds itself 
is fundamentally hostile. 
By one route or another 
it must eventually retire 
and leave the field to col- 
lectivism. Just as feudal- 
ism was compelled in the 
end to give way to the 
rise of the middle classes 
and capitalism, so capi- 
talism must in the end 
give way to the rise of 
the working classes and 
socialism. 

There is much food for 
thought in these pages. 
It may be true that Mr. 
Soule is a better analyst 
of contemporary society than he is a pro- 
phet of future trends. However that may 
be, one cannot well afford to ignore the 
facts which the author elucidates in his 
book. And those who are familiar with Mr. 
Soule’s writing know that he is capable 
of making the most technical and arid 
economic problem so _ understandable 
and interesting that any layman with a 
general background can comprehend its 
significance and implications. 
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A Dean Speaks His Mind 


“A Primer for Tomorrow” by Christian 
Gauss. New York: Scribners. $2.50. 


HRISTIAN GAUSS, who was brought 

to Princeton University by Woodrow 
Wilson when the wartime president was 
head of that institution and who has been 
dean of the college since 1925, has written 
a book which should set every American 
citizen to thinking seriously about our 
present-day civilization. His book is, in 
fact, a challenge to the American civiliza- 
tion, for Mr. Gauss contemplates the pos- 
sibility of a collapse of that civilization, 
as nations in the past have risen to great 
power and then gradually slipped into 
decay. 

According to Mr. Gauss, our chief dif- 
ficulty and danger lies in the fact that we 
have lost that inner impulsion or stimulus 
without which any civilization cannot pro- 
gress. During our present generation, 
many of the motives that have driven 
civilization forward in the past, the classic 
example of which is religion, have been 
lost, and no adequate sub- 
stitute has been found. Where- 
as some of these goals may 
seem to us illusory or ephem- 
eral, nevertheless they con- 
stituted the necessary urge 
to keep civilization going to- 
ward greater heights of ad- 
vancement. 


That something is radically 


wrong with our contempo- 
rary civilization, most think- 
ing people have strongly felt. 
But most of us have been 
merely bewildered and at a 
loss to know exactly what 
the trouble was. Now Mr. 


Gauss has translated this al- 
most universal feeling of be- 
wilderment and uneasiness 
into understandable terms for 


us. His views cannot well 
be overlooked by those who 
would attempt not only to 


reshape their individual lives 
along purposeful lines but to 
grasp the implications of our 
present dilemma to the na- 
tion as a whole. A book of 
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this kind can be of great value to an indi- 
vidual by helping him to get into perspec- 
tive the maze of problems which surround 
him. 


A Class Novel 


“The Land of Plenty” by Robert Cant- 
well. New York: Farrar and Rine- 


hart. $2.50. 
R OBERT CANTWELL, whose first 
novel, “Laugh and Lie Down,” won 


critical praise but not much of a sale, has 
definitely joined the ranks of those writers 
who take the part of the working class in 
the present social unrest. That is apparent 
from his new novel, which concerns a lum- 
ber mill in the Northwest. As the story 
opens, the night shift in the mill is forced 
to quit work on a rush order because the 
lights and power have been cut off by an 
accident at the powerhouse. Several chap- 
ters covering this night scene at the mill 
serve to introduce a dozen characters—the 
workmen, the ineffectual foreman, Carl, 
and the manager. This lengthy introduc- 
tion is skillful, and is written with humor 
and precision. 

Later there is a growing unrest among 
the men and girls working in the mill. Sev- 
eral pay cuts create bitterness, which is not 
lessened by the stupidity of the foreman 
and the complete failure of the manager 
to understand what is in the workers’ 
minds. An inevitable strike follows, with 
all the terrifying destructiveness of con- 
flict between classes in the community. 

Cantwell has told his story simply and 
clearly. It is by no means confined to de- 
tails of the strike and the day’s occurrences 
at the mill. The interplay of personal and 
family relationships appears as well, though 
all these result from and depend upon the 
industrial struggle to some extent. Those 
readers who dislike the mixture of fiction 
with practical economics will not care for 
the book. But Cantwell accomplishes his 
purpose with a writing craftsmanship that 
is representative of the new young writers 
at their best. 


A Sea Story 


“We Sail Tomorrow” by Frederick 
Hazlitt Brennan. New York: Long- 
mans, Green Company. $2.00. 
HIS story of navy life will appeal to 
those readers who enjoy light and swift- 
moving fiction. The scene is laid in the 
Orient, part of the action taking place in 
Manila, part in China and a great deal of it 
on the sea. The plot itself is well con- 
structed and filled with dramatic incident. 
Among other things the reader is treated 
to an exciting account of a typhoon in the 
China sea. This is one of the best sea 
tales we have read recently and one which 
affords not only excellent entertainment 
but adds to one’s knowledge of American 
naval life in the Pacific area. 
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housed—housed in quarters which do not 


give comfort nor furnish inspiration. 
For Better Housing 


The president thinks that housing should 
be looked upon as a long-term project and 
that years should be spent in the effort to 
give the people more comfortable homes. 
He would not defer all activity to future 
congresses, however. He believes that the 
present Congress should enact the legisla- 
tion which was proposed some time ago. 


Photo for TVA by Lewis W. 


TWENTY-EIGHT STATES ALREADY 
I 


This plan calls for the creation of a gov- 
ernment corporation with a capital of 
$200,000,000, this capital to be used in 
furnishing loans for the renovation and re- 
pair of houses. The loans are to be made 
on long-term credit through banks or loan 
associations, and the loans, up to a certain 
amount, are to be insured by the corpora- 
tion. Loans are also to be made on a long- 
term basis to the builders of homes. This 
legislation necessarily will not reach the 
needs of the very poor. It will make loans 
easier to those who already have credit; in 
other words to the fairly well-to-do. It may 
result in more bathrooms and furnaces and 
air cooling systems. It may put more paint 
on the houses of the country and help the 
capital goods industries which furnish the 
materials. But it will not eliminate slums 
nor furnish cheap houses to the masses. 
The government has already undertaken 
to carry on cheap housing projects through 
the Public Works Administration and the 
Emergency Housing Corporation. Several 
plans have been devised, but very little 
has been done. Whenever the attempt 
is made to build houses which the poor 
can occupy it is found that the price of 
the land is so high that, when the houses 
are built, high rent must be charged in 
order that the project may be self-liquidat- 
ing. Perhaps this barrier which stands in 
the way of suitable housing to the poor 
may in the course of years bé surmounted, 
but no means to that end has yet been 
suggested either by the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration or its predecessors, The president’s 
housing proposal is interesting, therefore, 
not as a definite statement of method, 
but as a declaration of ultimate intention. 
The president has demonstrated that he 
understands the existence of the housing 
problem and the need for an answer to it. 


The Land Problem 


The second feature of the president’s 
security program is a declaration of policy 
respecting the nation’s land and_ the 
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location of its population. There are vast 
regions, he which, under continued 
cultivation, are drying up. There is danger 
that parts of the country may become 
an American Sahara. Part of this land 
can be reclaimed by irrigation and made 


Says, 


fertile again. Part of it should be turned 
over as grazing land. Populations of 
certain regions should be moved elsewhere 
so they will be in a location where they 
can make a living. The president does 
not intend such a_ program of land 

reclamation and 


population mov- 
ing to be made in 
a hurry. The plan 
cannot be made to 
apply at once or 
to all sections of 
the country. A 
sample of what 
done is 
now fur- 
nished in the Ten- 
Valley. 


projects 


can be 
being 


nessee 
Other 
should be carried 
on. The president 
thinks that Con- 
gress should adopt 
a permanent pol- 
make an 
appropriation each 
carry it 


icy and 


year to 
forward, 

This part of the 
president’s pro- 
gram is very sig- 
nificant. It 
cates a determina- 
carry 
a scheme of na- 
tional planning 
respect to 


indi- 


tion to out 


with 
the nation’s land 
and resources. The 
president breaks 
with those who 
hold to the laissez-faire theory; who as- 
sume that the quality of the land and the 
use of the land are beyond governmental 
control. The president believes that the 
people, acting through their government, 
can, over a course of years, determine, 
within limits, the use of the soil and the 
location of populations. 
new to America. It has, to be sure. been 
preached in this country, but never before 
so clearly by those in high authority. 

In considering the cost of such a pro- 
gram, the president pointed out: “It must 
be clear to all of us that for many years to 
come we shall be engaged in the task of 
rehabilitating many hundreds of thou- 
sands of our American families. In so 
doing we shall be decreasing future costs 
for the direct relief of destitution.” 


Hine 


HAVE OLD-AGE 


This is a doctrine 


Social Insurance 
The third section of the president’s 
message relates to social insurance, as 
affecting unemployment and old age. Presi- 


dent Hoover once said: “The greatest 
calamities of humankind are the fear of 


poverty and the fear of old age.” It is 
needless to relate how these “calamities” 
have been intensified by the depression. 
Suffice it to say that the desire to remove 
the specter of pauperism and_ financial 
insecurity is beginning to constitute an 
important force in American political life. 
The same week that President Roosevelt’s 
message was delivered to Congress, the 
Republican National Committee, meeting 
in Chicago, declared: “Our country has 
been backward in legislation dealing with 
social questions. We welcome the recog- 
nition that these questions demand _ at- 
tention by the government.” The com- 
mittee spoke further of the necessity “of 
relieving the hardships of unemployment 
and old age, and of avoiding these tragic 
depressions.” This policy would have been 
branded socialistic in the palmy days be- 
fore 1929. 

The Republican right 


committee was 


when it declared that we are backward in 
social legislation. Great Britain, Germany, 
Italy, Austria, Bulgaria, Poland and Russia 
have long had compulsory unemployment 
insurance. Belgium, France, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Denmark, Finland, Netherlands, 
Norway and Spain have voluntary systems, 
It is estimated that 37,500,000 workers in 
these countries are protected by unemploy- 
ment insurance. 

These insurance systems vary in char- 
acter. In some cases the employer con- 
tributes the entire amount to the insurance 
fund; in other cases, both workers and em- 
ployers contribute to the fund, and in still 
others, the national government lends finan- 
cial assistance. England provides for a levy 
on both employer and employee, and the 
Roosevelt administration leans toward this 
system, The president is convinced that 
social insurance should be national in 
scope, but he believes that it should be pro- 
moted by state rather than national laws. 

The Wagner-Lewis bill now pending in 
Congress would stimulate unemployment 
insurance in this country. However, it 
weuld create insurance reserve funds by 
taxing employers throughout the country, 
and the president is in favor of the em- 
ployer-employee contributory method of 
raising the necessary funds, with the em- 
ployer contributing at least as much as all 
the workers together. This legislation will 
be left over to the next session of Congress 
at which time the president will submit a 
definite plan. He intends to study this 


matter thoroughly during the summer 
months. 
To Stabilize Industry 
Not only does Mr. Roosevelt believe 


that this type of legislation will ease the 
suffering of those who are thrown out of 
work through no fault of their own, but 
he also thinks that it will help to stabilize 
economic conditions by maintaining the 
purchasing power of those temporarily out 
of work. If the first several million work- 
ers to be laid off at the beginning of a de- 
pression could continue to make purchases, 
by drawing from unemployment insurance 
funds, the president believes that their 
continued buying power might go far to- 
ward preventing further unemployment 
through the further curtailment of produc- 
tion and the closing of factories. 

In the matter of old-age pensions, va- 
rious states in this country have made 
great strides in the last few years. More 
than 100,000 individuals are now receiving 
such pensions aS compared with 10,000 in 
1930. These peo- 
ple, though not liv- 
ing luxuriously by 
any means, are 
comfortable, inde- 
pendent and 
happy. Whereas a 
few years ago they 
would have been 
separated from 
their friends and 
placed in institu- 
tions, they are 
now enjoying nor- 


mal living condi- 
tions. 
In 1933 nine 


states passed old- 
age pension laws, 
the greatest num- 
ber ever enacted 
in a single year, 
bringing the total 
to twenty-eight. 
The pensions range 
from fifteen dol- 
lars to thirty dol- 
larsa month. Per- 
sons usually begin 
to receive pen- 
sions at seventy 
years of age pro- 
vided they have 
no other means of 
support. In Eu- 
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Program of Social Legislation 


rope the eligible age averages sixty-five, 

In addition to providing a more humane 
method of caring for those people who 
have reached the twilight of their lives. 
and, who, for some reason or other, have 
not been able to put aside enough money 
for their later years, the pension system is 
more cheaply financed than the poorhouse 
system. For instance, it cost Montana five 
times as much to keep an old person in an 
institution as to pension him. 


America to Catch Up 


In spite of the recent acceleration of 
old-age pension legislation in this country, 
our national government trails foreign gov- 
ernments in this respect. Of the large 
countries, there are but three—the United 
States, China and India—whose national 
governments have made no provision for 
the care of the aged by means of old-age 
pensions and other systems of insurance 
against the uncertainties of life. As a 
matter of fact, more than forty nations 
have enacted such legislation, and most 
of them did so several decades ago. 

Therefore, the Roosevelt administration 
is anxious for us to catch up with other 
nations on this type of legislation. The 
president is in favor of having the national 
government codperate with state and local 
governments in financing old-age pension 
systems. This legislation, however, is also 
expected to be held over until the next 
session of Congress. 

Many liberals, though delighted with the 
president’s long-time objectives, are mani- 
festing outward disappointment that the 
pending legislation for unemployment in- 
surance and old-age pensions is to be 
neglected until next year. They see no 
reason why these two separate parts of 
the larger plan cannot be enacted before 
Congress adjourns. But the president is 
opposed to dealing with these two measures 
at this session, partly because he wishes an 
early adjournment of Congress, and partly 
because he desires more time to decide 
upon the most suitable proposals for deal- 
ing with the unemployed and the depend- 
ent older generation. 

William Allen White, distinguished Re- 
publican publisher of the Emporia (Kan- 
sas) Gazette, expresses in this way a 
commonly held view among progressives 
of both parties: 

America should back President Roosevelt 
in this program. It is not a rigid program. 
Certainly it is not undemocratic. It involves 
no surrender of liberty, no encroachment on 
any human rights. It is not Communistic. It 
is not Fascist. It is human. It is necessary. 
It is long past due. 


—From a painting by Olin Travis 
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Disarmament 


new pledges of mutual assistance against 
aggression, These nations wanted to turn 
the disarmament conference into a security 
conference. They had in mind the forma- 
tion of pacts which would draw a tight 
ring of allied nations around Germany. 
Maxim Litvinoff, the Soviet commissar 
for foreign affairs, went so far as to suggest 
that the disarmament conference be made 
into a perpetual peace conference, a body 
which would be constantly on guard against 
a potential aggressor—Germany by impli- 
cation. 
Compromise 


The controversy flared into an open 
dispute. When Sir John Simon suggested 
for Great Britain that Germany be per- 
mitted a degree of rearmament, Louis 
Barthou replied for France in such heated 


terms that Arthur Henderson, chairman 
of the conference, hastily recessed the 
meeting to prevent total collapse. The 


issue was transferred to the steering com- 
mittee where the battle continued. Chair- 
man Henderson became so provoked at 
M. Barthou that he threatened to resign. 
But just as the breaking point seemed to 
have been reached, the diplomats decided 
upon a compromise to keep the conference 
alive. The formula was drawn up by M. 
Barthou—who was won to a more concilia- 
tory mood largely through the good offices 
of America’s Norman Davis—and by Cap- 
tain Anthony Eden of Great Britain. 

The agreement reached made an effort 
to please everybody. It made an important 
concession to the British viewpoint by 
recognizing that Germany must be brought 
back to Geneva if the purpose of the con- 
ference (the signing of an arms limitation 
treaty) is to be achieved. It instructs the 
steering committee to seek by whatever 
means are deemed appropriate an arms 
convention without interfering with 
“private conversations upon which the gov- 
ernments will desire to enter in order to 
facilitate the attainment of final success 
by a return of Germany to the con- 
ference.” Thus, the foreign ministers and 
dictators will renew the private conver- 
sations which were halted last April by 
the sudden action of M. Barthou. 

The resolution then went on to direct 
the naming of three committees to study 
some of the principal problems confronting 
the conference. There will be a committee 
on security which will examine proposals 
for regional mutual assistance pacts along 
the lines of those already concluded between 
Russia and other nations (Litvinoff’s non- 
aggression pacts). It points out, however, 
that further agreements will not be 
negotiated within the conference but on 
the outside. This assures that the disar- 
mament conference will not be turned into 
a security conference, but it does not bar 
the negotiation of security agreements 
such as France and Russia want. 

Another committee will study the 
problem of guaranteeing and enforcing 
the armaments convention when and if 
such an agreement is concluded. Another 
will look into the question of the manu- 
facture and trade in armaments. This is 
the outgrowth of Norman Davis’ early 
proposal that the delegates turn their 
attention to the arms traffic. Finally, air 
problems are referred back to the air 
committee and Russia’s proposal for the 
establishment of a perpetual peace con- 
ference is to be forwarded to the various 
governments for their consideration. 

Most of the nations accepted this 
compromise. Russia was disgruntled be- 
cause of the manner in which her aims 
were sidetracked. A few countries refused 
to affix their signatures but on the whole 
the delegates were glad to be able once 
more to postpone the issue and get away 
from Geneva. But as far as the compro- 
mise is concerned nothing was settled 
and the difference of opinion remains 
Just where it was. In some respects the 
French and the Russians may be said to 
have lost ground because their idea of 
using the disarmament conference to 
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PARIS — THE 
negotiate security pacts was blocked by 
Great Britain and the United States. But 
if such agreements can be concluded on 
the outside it makes little difference. 


Private Talks Again 


It appears that the nations will now 
resume private negotiations on a more 
active scale than before. Something of 
a duel is expected to take place between 
Great Britain and Italy (with the sympa- 
thy of Germany) on the one side and 
France and Russia on the other. The 
British and Italians will try to check the 
trend toward mutual assistance pacts. They 


will do everything in their power to 
persuade Hitler that Germany should 
return to the conference. If they can 


accomplish this, they can perhaps prevent 
Europe from drifting back to the system 
of alliances which existed before the war. 

On the other hand, France and Russia 
will probably go forward as far as possible 
in concluding mutual assistance, or non- 
aggression pacts. The two countries are 
understood to have discussed such an 
agreement between themselves. In ad- 
dition, Russia has just been recognized 
by Czechoslovakia and Rumania. The 
terms of nonaggression pacts with these 
countries may soon be approved. Likewise 
there is talk of further agreements as a 
means of increasing security in the Bal- 
kans and in the Baltics. 

If these projects are successful, a large 
bloc of nations will be created to uphold 
the status quo of Europe. Germany 
would not be barred from joining in this 
network of agreements, but she could 
hardly do so because of Hitler’s often 
announced intention of revising the terri- 
torial provisions of the 
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but Mussolini made the formal invitation as 
he too has been worried about the ma- 
neuvers of France and Russia. He is not 
satisfied with the territorial arrangements 
of Versailles, and would like some day to 
see them changed to the possible advantage 
of Italy. 

The conference between the two dicta- 
tors was scheduled to take place at Stra, 
which is seven miles from Venice, on June 
14. That it would be a momentous meeting 
no one doubted. Hitler and Mussolini 
have not felt a bit friendly toward each 
other in recent months on account of 
their differences over Austria. Aside from 
this, however, they have much in common. 
They have a common antagonist in France. 
It is apparent that Hitler feels that he 
must look to Italy to check the power of 
his country’s traditional enemy. He may, 
therefore, be more inclined to consent to 
return to Geneva. If Mussolini can per- 
suade him to do this, it will be a con- 
siderable victory for the British-Italian 


camp. In addition, the two Fascist chiefs 
will very likely discuss their Austrian 
dispute and an agreement on this issue 


would be of tremendous importance. 

But whether negotiations between Italy 
and Germany can prevent France and 
Russia from building up a huge security 
machine remains to be seen. It is obvious 
that neither M. Barthou nor M. Litvinoff 
will leave a stone unturned in their 
attempts to conclude mutual assistance 
pacts. The French foreign minister is plan- 
ning visits to Belgrade, Bucharest and 
London. Later he will probably go to Italy 
for a talk with Mussolini. He has already 
been to Warsaw and Prague. He _ is 
traveling about so actively that he is being 


Remains 


called France’s traveling salesman, In any- 
thing he does he may count upon the sup- 
port of the Little Entente—with the possi- 
ble exception of Yugoslavia, which has not 
yet joined with Czechoslovakia and Ru- 
mania in recognizing Russia. 

The only conclusion which can be drawn 
now is that the remaining summer months 
will see an 


unusual amount of private 
politicial negotiation in Europe. Each 
group of nations will attempt to gain 


ascendancy over the other and upon this 
struggle will depend the fate of the dis- 
armament conference. If Mussolini per- 
suades Hitler to rejoin the conference, 
discussions will probably be resumed at 
Geneva. But if Germany elects to remain 
aloof, it is doubtful that the meeting in 
Geneva will be reconvened, France and 
Russia will go on with their defensive 
alliances, and the armaments race which 
has already begun will proceed apace. 

In a sense the United States may find 
itself affected by the negotiations which 
are to take place. Great Britain, holding 
to its traditional policy of maintaining a 
balance of power, may be driven by 
Franco-Soviet alignments to seek ties with 
Japan in the Far East and to act in closer 
sympathy with Germany and Italy. If this 
happens, it is mot expected that M. 
Litvinoff will be caught napping. He will 
probably endeavor to conclude a_non- 
aggression pact in the Far East which 
would seek to include the United States 
and China. Washington would hardly con- 
sent to joining in such an agreement, 
but it will certainly not enjoy the disa- 
agreeable task of refusing. 





WALLACE WARNS SOUTH 





The South was recently warned by Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Wallace not to be 
too complacent about the present progress 
of recovery in that section of the country. 
Speaking in Dallas, Texas, he said that the 
measures taken so far have not touched 
the root of the South’s economic troubles. 
Government checks to cotton farmers and 
dollar devaluation, he pointed out, have 
converted gloom into renewed hope and 
confidence. But, he said, unless foreign 
countries, which bought more than fifty 
per cent of our cotton before the de- 
pression, begin increasing their purchases, 
the cotton farmers in this country will be 
compelled to reduce their acreage much 
more drastically than they have done so 
far. “I don’t like these crop-reduction 
campaigns any better than you do,” the 
secretary told the Texans, ‘‘and I hope the 
time will come when we can do away 
with these artificial things. But before we 
do we must restore foreign purchasing 
power.” 





Versailles Treaty. The 
prospect of becoming 
encircled by nations 
pledged to help each 


other in case of trouble 
creates a difficult situ- 
ation for Hitler. Ger- 
many has already lost 
many friends, and _ his 
position would become 
still more trying if she 
were to be isolated by a 
series of political agree- 
ments, 





Hitler and Mussolini 


It did not take the 
Nazis long to realize the 
serious results which the 
Franco-Soviet moves in 


Geneva may have for 
them. While the con- 
ference was still in 


session, it became known 
that Hitler would go to 








Italy for a conference 
with Mussolini. The 
initiative for this meet- 
ing came from Germany, 


Russia and France are 


MOSCOW 


~ Wad 
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THE KREMLIN 
taking the lead in negotiating new 
the security of Europe, 


agreements to promote 
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S THE strike date set by the steel 
A workers’ union approached, prospects 
of an agreement to prevent the walkout 
For two weeks General 
Johnson, Edward McGrady and other offi- 
have conferring first with the 
union leaders, then with the American Iron 
and Steel Institute representing the em- 


grew no brighter. 


cials been 


© Acme 
TALK OVER STEEL STRIKE 
Mike F. Tighe (left) president of Amalga- 
mated Tron, Tin and Steel Association and 
Edward F. McGrady, assistant secretary of 
labor, about to confer with General Johnson. 


ployers. And the progress made is so 
slight as to be hardly noticeable. 


Union Men Hold Out 


The officers of the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers are 
holding out for recognition of their union 
in collective bargaining. They have called 
a convention of union representatives in 
Pittsburgh to decide their next move. That 
convention is in session as this is written, 
and its result definitely pre- 
dicted. But there is no sign of backing 
down on the part of the union. In fact, 
the convention will probably draw up a 


cannot be 


more detailed list of demands than has yet 
been presented. 

One feature of the situation makes the 
position of Michael Tighe, the union presi- 
dent, and his fellow officers most uncom- 
fortable. They would like to reach a set- 
tlement to prevent a strike, if that is hu- 
manly possible. But the spirit of the rank 
and file of workers in the union is different. 
A “rank and file committee’ has been 
formed which is radical in its desire for a 
complete union victory and sturdy in its 
resistance to any compromise. This com- 
mittee represents a considerable portion of 
the workers’ sentiment. They seem to 
have lost faith completely in Section 7-a of 
the recovery act, in the labor department, 
and to some extent in President Roosevelt; 
and they are bitterly opposed to Johnson. 

The recovery administrator succeeded in 
persuading the employers to agree on a 
plan similar to that now operating in the 
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automobile industry. That is, a plan pro- 
viding for a special labor board for the in- 
dustry. But no member of the board could 
be a union man, or have any past connec- 
tion with Tighe is not 
satisfied with any such board, which would 
prevent recognition of the union; the rank 
and file committee snorts with disgust at 
the idea, claiming it would rob the union 
of what power it now has. The description 
of the proposed board lends a good deal of 
justification to their point of view. 

Thus the continues. At 
present it seems probable that the strike 
may be delayed for a while, as the presi- 
dent will undoubtedly take charge of the 
negotiations if the situation remains seri- 


organized labor. 


disagreement 


Also Congress may act in the emer- 
gency by passing the Wagner labor dis- 
putes bill in But 
these steps may not be sufficient to end the 
threat of a crippling strike in steel. 


ous. 


one form or another. 


Another Entertainment 


Not to be outdone by the House with 
its Wirt investigation, the Senate Commit- 
tee on Agriculture put on a show of its 
own last week which drew an even larger 
audience than did the Gary school superin- 
tendent. The occasion was a hearing to 
determine the Dr. Rexford G. 
Tugwell for the newly created position of 
undersecretary of agriculture. Senator 
Ellison D. Smith of South Carolina is 
chairman of the committee and he has been 
bitterly opposed to Tugwell’s promotion. 
For weeks he has refused to allow a com- 
mittee report on the nomination. 


fitness of 


Finally, however, a Senate vote forced a 
decision, one way or the other, by calling 
upon the committee to make a report not 
later than June 12. And Senator Smith, 
together with two other Tugwell opponents 
—Byrd of Virginia and Bailey of North 
Carolina—staged an inquisition. Before a 
perspiring, onlookers in 
the caucus room of the Senate Office 
Building, they quizzed the Columbia econ- 
omist on his opinions and theories. 

Over and over again Dr. 


roaring mass of 


Tugwell, mild 
and smiling, was required to state that he 
believes in the Constitution, that he does 
not favor the Soviet system for America, 
and that he an ardent 
national planning. He denied the existence 
of any “brain trust” and made it clear that 
his only business in the administration is 
to help American 
AAA. 

Senators Norris, Wheeler, Bone of Wash- 
ington and Murphy of Iowa lined up with 
Tugwell in the hearing, and criticized his 
antagonists for their methods 
tions. Probably the professor is not 
enough of a “dirt farmer” to satisfy Smith 
and a number of others, but there is no 
reason to believe the nomination will not 
be confirmed. By the time this is read, 


is not advocate of 


farmers through the 


and ques- 


Dr. Tugwell’s new title will probably be 
“undersecretary.” 

General Johnson has performed another 
of his sleight-of-hand feats which always 
onlookers rather bewildered. One 
day last week he announced that the price- 
fixing provisions of the NRA codes were 
to be abolished. This statement has appar- 
recognition that many evils had 
grown up under the open-price system, in 
which members of an industry are required 
to post their prices in advance so that all 
other companies in the industry know the 
prices. 


leave 


ently a 


This has led in some instances to 
monopoly agreement on prices, according to 
critics of the NRA. This was a chief 
complaint made by the Darrow board. 


Reversing the Field 


Just a day later, when code authorities 
and industrial leaders all over the country 
were preparing for the change and read- 
justing their prices, since the need to make 
fixed quotations no longer existed, General 
Johnson made a second announcement. This 
statement said that the change was to ap- 
ply only to the codes drawn up in the fu- 
ture. No change in the open-price policy is 
to be made at present in existing codes, he 
said, unless the code authorities agree to 
do so, with Johnson’s approval. In a 
speech to the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers Union, the administrator 
said, “I cannot use too much emphasis in 
saying that this policy does not affect codes 
already approved.” 

In effect this was almost a complete re- 
versal of the first announcement, and it 
left those who had praised the earlier ac- 
tion very much puzzled. As the matter 
stands now it is unlikely that the larger in- 
dustries will be very much affected. Their 
codes are already in 
force, and the code au- 
thorities are on the 
whole very much in fa- 
retaining the 
open-price system. 


vor of 


Johnson remains con- 
sistent in the quality for 
which he is best known, 
still in- 
picturesque 
phrases, and will deliver 
them at the drop of a 
hat. In his speech last 
week he attacked the 
“social program” out- 
lined by the Republican 
National Committee in 
its Chicago meeting. “A 
social program from the 
crew of the Jolly 
Roger,” rasped the gen- 
eral, ‘‘you might just as 
well 
with 


however. He 
vents 


Left to Right: 
(FCA) ; 
well, 


try to pick fleas out of a sand pile 
a pair of boxing gloves on your fin- 


gers.” 























armament. 


macy ? 


would you undertake the job? 
4. Explain President Roosevelt’s 


disagree ? 


whose interest in a subject is academic? 








message 
standpoint first of politics and then of statesmanship. 


Is the position taken by each 


2. What have France and Russia in common from the standpoint of European diplo- 
What do Great Britain and Italy have in common? 


Germany and Italy? 


3. If you were called upon to work out a plan to insure peace and security in the world, 
Do you have any ideas as to the nature of your plan? 


on social legislation to Congress from the 


5. With which features of the message do you agree, and with which of them do you 
Would you include any items of social legislation which the president omitted ? 
6. To what extent does this message brand the president as a liberal ? 

7. What reasons are there for accepting or refusing to accept the judgment of a man 


Something to Think About 


1. Try to imagine yourself a Frenchman and then, looking at matters entirely from the 
French standpoint, figure out what position you would take relative to security and dis- 
Do you think that from their own standpoint the French position is reasonable ? 
After having looked at matters from the French standpoint, do the sime from the stand- 
point of Germany, Russia, Great Britain, the United States. 
of these nations in line with the interests of that nation? 
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President Roosevelt has asked Congress 
for an appropriation of $525,000,000 for 
drought relief. His special message asking 
for that sum reached the legislators just 
as the western regions hardest hit by the 
unprecedented dry spell were receiving 
their heaviest rains in recent months. The 
showers came too late to save more than a 
small part of the crops, however, and the 
amount asked by the president will be none 
too much to repair the damage to farmers’ 
incomes, Harry Hopkins and his staff are 
working night and dav to get relief distrib- 
uted to the drought victims. Congress has 
already begun approval of the special ap- 
propriation, and it will go through with al- 
most no dissent. 











In asking Congress to appropriate the 
sum of $525,000,000 for drought relief, 
the president laid down the following 
seven-point program: 


1. $125,000,000 for special work and human 
relief. 

2. $75,000,000 for livestock purchase. 

3. $100,000,000 for shipping, processing and 
relief distribution of purchased cattle. 

4. $100,000,000 for loans to farmers to fi- 
nance emergency feed purchases and shipments. 

5. $50,000,000 for emergency acquisition of 
submarginal farms and assistance in relocating 
destitute farm families. 

6. $50,000,000 for work camps to afford 
employment in the drought area for young 
men principally from cities and towns. 

7. $25,000,000 for purchase of seed for 1935 
plantings, and for loans to get seed into farm- 
ers’ hands. 


Estimates of the wheat crop by the De- 
partment of Agriculture have had to be 
revised almost daily in the face of the 
blistering heat and aridity in the Middle 
West. The latest figures, which will prob- 
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agriculture. 


ably hit the mark closely, predict a wheat 
crop of not more than 500,000,000 bushels. 
This will be the shortest wheat yield since 
1893, the year of another drought. Un- 
usually small crops are expected for oats, 
barley, rye, hay and other farm products 
as well. 








8. If you had the responsibility which now falls upon President Roosevelt or General 
Johnson, what plan for the prevention of the steel strike would you suggest ? 

9. What is your opinion of the American College of Surgeons’ proposal of providing 
more adequate medical service for communities as a whole through a system of voluntary 


health insurance ? 


10. According to Christian Gauss, what is most lacking in our American civilization 


today ? 


11. Do you think that the payment of the war debts in goods would be advantageous ? 


Why ? 
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